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A community well served 


HERE 1S NO immediate parallel in the Christian community in 
f es country to the Board of Deputies of British Jews, whose 
bicentenary is marked by an article on the following pages. There are 
two reasons for this. First, the Jewish community is held together 
by more than religious ties, and so it is naturally served by more 
than religious institutions. Any grouping in society, whether religious, 
social, cultural or industrial, will tend to have one or more institu- 
tions to care for the interests of its members. Christians have such 
representative organisations in Convocation, Church Assembly, and 
the Annual Conferences of the Free Churches. That these are purely 
religious institutions reflects only the fact that the groups they 
represent are united together by religious bonds alone. Because Jews 
have so many social, cultural and historic interests in common, in 
addition to religion, their community organisations also have a wider 
basis. 
The second difference arises from the fact that Jews form only a 
small minority of the general community, and their history has 
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shown only too clearly that their relations with the majority cannot 
be dealt with entirely on an individual, man-to-man basis. As a group 
they have all too often had to be concerned with the relations between 
their members and the community as a whole, whether in the struggle 
to achieve political emancipation, or in the face of prejudice, or of 
the pressure to assimilate completely and lose their distinctiveness. 
As Mr. Sidney Salomon shows in his article, much of the Board of 
Deputies’ efforts have had to be concerned with these questions. 

But even here, although this is a characteristic of the organised 
Jewish Community that is not shared, at least to anything like the 
same degree, by other groups in this country, it is a common feature 
of a minority group and is to be found in other places, for instance 
among Christians where the Christian Church is a minority com- 
munity. Christian institutions in India or in the Middle East, for 
example, inevitably are concerned with community relations as well 
as with the interests, religious and other, of their own members. And 
so was the Church in Europe in the first centuries of the Christian 
era. 

The Board of Deputies, then, and other Anglo-Jewish organisa- 
tions, are distinctively Jewish only in the sense that, in this country 
and at this time, Jews alone are in the position where such institu- 
tions are a natural expression of their community. And Christians 
may well congratulate the Jewish community for having devised 
bodies that so admirably serve their own members, and at the same 
time add lustre to the community in their relations with their non- 


Jewish fellow-citizens. 


The Board of Deputies of British Jews 
1760—1960 


SIDNEY SALOMON 


(Mr. Sidney Salomon, the writer of this article, has been since 

1936 the Executive Officer of the Jewish Defence Committee, 

which he was called in to organise. He is also the Press and 
Public Relations Officer of the Board.) 


HE BOARD of Deputies of British Jews is this year celebrating 
the bicentenary of its foundation. It was established in November 
1760. 








THE BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS, 1760-1960 


One might ask why do the members of the Board call themselves 
“Deputies.” The name of the organisation is itself an interesting 
illustration of one facet of British history: the basic tolerance of the 
British character and, in this particular instance, the nonconformist 
element in that character. For there can be no doubt that the name 
“Deputies” was taken from the body known as the Protestant 
Dissenting Deputies founded in 1732 with the aim of obtaining the 
same religious and political rights as their fellow citizens of the 
established Church. It is to the great credit of British dissenters that 
they included in their objects the support of the claims of British 
Jewry to be relieved of similar disabilities. 

It was in November, 1760, that an ad hoc committee was set up by 
the Sephardic (or Spanish and Portuguese) members of the Anglo- 
Jewish community for the purpose of presenting an address of 
loyalty and congratulation to King George III on his accession to the 
Throne. This example was followed by the Jews of German origin. 
the Ashkenazim. The latter had complained to the Sephardim that 
they had not been invited to join with them when they performed 
their act of loyalty. This complaint led to the suggestion that it might 
be a good idea if these two small committees met together from time 
to time to watch over the interests of British Jewry as a whole. In fact 
one such committee had already been set up by the Sephardim in 
1736 under the name of the Committee of Diligence. From these 
small beginnings sprang the Board of Deputies. 


Loyalty to the Crown 


rhis joint Committee did not often meet, for at that period there 
were only some 6,000 or 7,000 Jews in the Community. Very soon, 
however, Jews overseas, especially in the West Indies, began to look 
to the Committee for advice and guidance. On such occasions the 
advice was almost invariably given that the community in question 
should obey the authorities and remember their loyalty to the 
British Crown. At the same time the London Committee was always 
ready io approach the home authorities, if it felt the appeals justified 
it. These approaches were generally successful. 

For some time the Sephardic element prevailed. Indeed it was not 
until 1778 that the Minutes were written in English, having pre- 
viously been transcribed from the Portuguese. The Presidents of the 
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Board continued to be drawn from the Sephardic community until 
well into the nineteenth century, when in 1880 the first Ashkenazi 
President was elected in the person of the Rt. Hon. Arthur Cohen, 
Q.C., M.P., one of the most distinguished figures at the English Bar, 
and a member of that leading Anglo-Jewish family which includes 
that great lawyer, Lord Cohen. 

From 1828 the Committee met more frequently and in 1836 the 
Board obtained statutory recognition in two Acts of Parliament, the 
Marriage Act and the Registration Act. The latter contained a clause 
authorising the Registrar-General to furnish marriage registers to 
persons whom the President of the Board of Deputies, for the time 
being, could certify to be the Secretary of a synagogue of persons 
“professing the Jewish religion.” 


Ecclesiastical advisers 

These last words were to be the cause of much difficulty in later 
years because they gave no definition of who were “persons pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion.” The Board is not a religious body, but 
it has ecclesiastical advisers in the persons of the Chief Rabbi of the 
United Hebrew Congregations of the Commonwealth and of the 
Haham of the Spanish and Portuguese community, and though 
strictly speaking it was for the President to certify that the Secretary 
of the congregation in question was one of “persons professing the 
Jewish religion,” it has been the rule to submit this question to the 
Chief Rabbi 

The majority of members of the Board have always held the 
Orthodox point of view and in 1842 when Sir Moses Montefiore was 
President. the West London Synagogue of Reform Jews, a break- 
away from the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, applied to the 
President for a certificate of a marriage secretary. This, on the advice 
of the Chief Rabbi, was refused. In consequence the Reform Syna- 
gogue obtained special legislation which put it on the same footing 
as the Board of Deputies with regard to marriage secretaries 

In the same year, 1836, the Board adopted a formal constitution. 
The preamble stated that it was of advantage to the Jews of Great 
Britain that all matters referring to their political welfare should be 
dealt with by one representative body, and as the Deputies had long 
been recognised as such a body, it was essential that they should be 
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THE BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS, 1760-1960 
accepted by all British Jews. The purpose of the Board, put succinctly, 
is to ensure that no Jew, whether British or foreign born, shall suffer 
any disability on account of his religion. The Board was also given 
authority to watch over the interests of its co-religionists in lands of 
oppression. 

The Board was originally founded on a synagogal basis and in 
1836 its membership was 22. Today it has 430 Deputies, still largely 
drawn from synagogues, but now including also representatives of 
secular bodies, such as the Association of Jewish Ex-Servicemen and 
Women (A.J.E.X.), the League of Jewish Women, the Inter- 
University Jewish Federation and similar organisations. Elections 
are held triennially on a strictly democratic basis. Membership of 
the Board includes every shade of religious belief in the community, 
from the strictest Orthodox to the Liberal and Reform. It is interest- 
ing that when Zionism became so strong a force in the community 
and a leading Zionist, Professor Selig Brodetsky, was elected 
President, criticism was levelled at the Board alleging that it had 
become the mouthpiece of Zionism. This, of course, was not true. 
Democratically elected organisations reflect the trends of their 
members, and that trend being Zionist, naturally the majority of its 
Deputies held the same view, but the Board has always been, and 
will continue to be, an independent body. 


A non-political body 

The reference in the Constitution to “political welfare” reflects 
the period before the achievement of political emancipation. In the 
struggle for emancipation the Board took a leading part. Today, 
however, it is a strictly non-political body. It is not a legislative, but 
a deliberative assembly, and its business at its statutory meetings is 
to receive, and if necessary discuss, the reports of the various 
committees of the Board. 

As the Board expanded, both in its work and membership, it soon 
became clear that its administrative work could not be done at 
monthly meetings nor by its single officer, the Solicitor and Secretary. 
Committees were set up to deal with its many and varied activities. 
The first of these was the Law, Parliamentary and General Purposes 
Committee in 1854. Today there are nine Committees ranging from 
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Foreign Affairs to the Defence Committee set up in 1936 to counter 
the growing tide of antisemitism and Fascism. 

Many have been the problems which have faced the Board during 
the two hundred years of its existence. Naturally Home affairs took 
first place, and it is interesting to find that matters which came before 
the Board in its early days, such as Sunday trading, baking on 
Sundays, marriage legislation, elections held on holy days thus dis- 
franchising the Jew, still figure on its agenda. 

A major anxiety before the First World War was the mass immi- 
gration of refugees from the pogroms from Russia and Poland. This 
immigration which nearly doubled the Jewish population of the 
country was at its height in the 1880°s. Among the immigrants were 
the ancestors of many leaders of British Jewry today. It also created 
a wave of antisemitism produced by the fears of British workers 
losing their jobs and led eventually to the introduction of legislation 
which for the first time in the great history of this country closed the 
doors of freedom to immigrants. A similar situation arose in the 
1930’s with the influx of Nazi victims. These later arrivals, however, 
were received with greater sympathy and brought considerable 


advantage to the British people. 


Co-operation with Council 

It was this same period, however (the middle “30s of the present 
century). which saw the rise in this country of a native-born Fascist 
movement, with antisemitism as a major plank in its platform. The 
Community had also to face a flood of Nazi and Fascist antisemitic 
propaganda from abroad. A special department to deal with this 
problem was set up. Hundreds of counter-meetings were held and 
informative literature on Jews and Jewry was published on a large 
scale. During this period also the Council of Christians and Jews 
with which the Board has always worked in close co-operation was 
established 

The activities of these bodies assisted most effectively by A.J.E.X 
did much towards diminishing the dangers of antisemitism in Great 
Britain 

Among other facets of the Board’s work is education. Though it ts 
not an educational body. it has always taken a considerable interest 
in the subject and as long ago as 1851 it produced a “Model Deed” 
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for all deeds dealing with the setting up of Jewish schools entitled to 
grants under the old Board of Education. It has done much to 
encourage religious teaching for Jewish children. Recently, in line 
with the trend of the times, the Board has interested itself in youth 
movements, setting up through its Education Committee machinery 
to co-ordinate youth activities of all kinds. 


Foreign affairs 

The Board has a long tradition in foreign affairs, which can be 
said to date from 1835, when its most famous President, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, was elected, an office which he held with a few short 
intervals until 1874. The Jewries of Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East, many of whom groaned under a despotic tyranny, were the 
chief subjects which called for the Board’s help, and it is well to 
record that the Board was always able to rely on the invaluable 
guidance, and in many cases actual help, from the British Foreign 
Office. In those days even the Autocrat of All the Russians was 
willing to receive the Board’s representative, though its representa- 
tions were rarely implemented. The most famous of Sir Moses 
Montefiore’s missions was that which he undertook in 1840 arising 
out of the infamous outrages at Damascus, following allegations of 
Ritual Murder in connection with the disappearance of a priest, 
Padre Tommaso. The end result was the issue of a Firman by the 
Sultan of Turkey denouncing the allegations of Ritual Murder, 
granting release of and compensation for the sufferers, and protec- 
tion for his Jewish subjects generally. 

The Board acted from 1877 in co-operation with the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, an organisation founded in 1871 to assist in the work of 
the Alliance Israelite in Paris which had to go into abeyance owing 
to the Franco-German war. This body was mostly concerned with 
education in the Far and Middle East. 

This joint Committee, known as the Joint Foreign Affairs, worked 
together in foreign affairs and was responsible for the Memorandum 
presented with other Jewish bodies to the famous Conference of 
Berlin in 1878 and for the similar work, on a considerably larger 
scale, at the Versailles Peace Conferences of 1919. 

Perhaps in this relation it might be well to note that in 1887, the 
Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria, the President of the Board invited 
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the President of the A.J.A. to join him in presenting an address of 
loyalty and congratulations to the Queen. This was done by the two 
Presidents in person. The first royal address, that in 1760, had been 
presented to the Sovereign through the Lord C)iamberlain. In 1837 
Sir Moses Montefiore, the first Jew to be knighted as Sheriff of 
Middlesex, presented the address in person to the young Queen 
Victoria at whose disposal he had placed his gardens at Ramsgate 
when she was still Princess Victoria. This procedure was subsequently 
followed at many royal occasions. But following the presentation in 
1887, all presentations of this kind were made by the two bodies 
jointly and in 1910 the Board was officially included among those 
bodies who were “privileged” to address the Sovereign in person on 


great state occasions. 


Refugee problems 

Perhaps the most difficult problem that ever faced the Board was 
that created by the Nazi regime. The Board together with other 
Jewish bodies had to cope with the flood of refugees from Germany, 
Austria and other countries over-run by the Nazis. In this country 
the Board took the lead in safeguarding the welfare of the Com- 
munity. It raised a sum of £60,000 to provide facilities for religious 
education, religious worship and kosher food for the children and old 
people evacuated to the reception areas. 

Following the end of the war the Board together with other Jewish 
organisations played a great part in the work of restitution and 
rehabilitation and refugee work generally. The Board was repre- 
sented at San Francisco when the United Nations came into being 
and is now a member of the Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organisa- 
tions, one of the Non-Governmental Organisations recognised by 
the United Nations. 

These are but some of the activities of an organisation which is 
flourishing and active today after two hundred years of existence. 
As might be expected in its membership and particularly among its 
Honorary Officers were and are to be found most of the distinguished 
names in British Jewry. In addition to Sir Moses Montefiore two 
other members of his family, Joseph Mayer Montefiore and Sir 
Joseph Sebag-Montefiore, held office as did Sir David Salomons, the 
first Jewish Lord Mayor of London, Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 
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the first Jewish M.P., Sir Philip Magnus, the pioneer of technical 
education, the Rt. Hon. Arthur Cohen, Q.C., M.P.. Sir Stuart 
Samuel, the second Lord Rothschild, F.R.S.,H. S. Q. Henriques, the 
leading legal authority on the position of the Jews in England, Sir 
Osmond d’ Avigdor-Goldsmid, Professor Selig Brodetsky, not only 
a leading Zionist but also an authority on aerodynamics and on 
Isaac Newton, and Sir Robert Waley Cohen. Among those happily 
sull with us are Lord Cohen, the eminent jurist, and Judge Neville 
Laski. The President today is Mr. Barnett Janner, M.P., who has 
been prominent in communal work for many years, and who is also 
President of the English Zionist Federation, the first to hold both 
offices at the same time. 

It was appropriate that the Banquet celebrating the Bicentenary of 
an organisation which originated in an act of loyalty to the Crown 
should have been attended by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who honoured the Board by proposing tts continued 


progress as a social and cultural force 


The Cedars Still Grow 
KITTY H. HENREY 


The surviving Canaanite background to the Bible. 


HEN | FIRST went to the Near East about 35 years ago, I 
W::.. given the privilege of living for a year in the mountains of 
Lebanon, in order both to learn the language and to get to know the 
people. It was said, and justifiably, that it was very difficult to learn 
to speak Arabic in Beirut, where French was so widely used. In those 
days, Lebanon was far from being the international centre it has 
become today with its airport, its great UNRWA centre and its 
consciousness of oil and wealth. [| became fascinated by Arabic as a 
language, and took a great interest in seeking for the origins of 
Arabic colloquialisms and their connections with Classical Arabic 
where such existed, or when they did not, in trying to discover where 
the words and expressions did come from. Many, for all my asking 
and seeking, | couldn't find. Maybe there were scholars in the 
country who could have helped me, but I did not know of them. 
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What was my delight, and excitement, some 25 years later, to find 
some of my old friends in the Ras Shamra tablets. 

But if [ had to wait 25 years to discover that the ancient language of 
the Phoenician coast could still be heard through the lips of present- 
day Lebanese, the old Canaanite spirit and customs revealed them- 
selves more readily to me. And gradually I realised that much of the 
life around me would have constituted part of the Canaanite back- 
ground of the Old Testament. In many respects, it was the warp and 
woof of the life in the midst of which the early Hebrew life developed. 
The way the people in the villages thought and reacted was surely 
much the same. Looking down from the Shimlan ridge on a darken- 
ing afternoon when thick clouds came riding below us over the 
Lebanese foothills, obscuring Beirut still lying in the sun on its 
promontory, followed by the semi-tropical rain pouring down every 
little gully and turning the mountain paths into torrents, or when in 
summer the burning sun brought out the smell of thyme and threw 
the rocks and caves into sharp relief, it was easy to imagine that the 
old heathen gods of Canaan were still abroad. And if it was easy for 
me to imagine such a thing, there is no doubt that many of the 
mountain people reacted to the mysteries of their mountains and 
valleys in a very heathen way; and those reactions, I would suggest. 
were the same reactions, expressed in the same way, as those we find 
expressed or hinted at in the earlier Old Testament stories. 


Tree superstitions 

One of the most fertile spheres for the collecting of such examples 
is the Qadisha Valley, to the north of Kesrawan. This is a practically 
100 per cent Christian area. | was mostly there round about 1930 and 
earlier; the first time | went up to the Cedars was before the present 
carriage road was built beyond the last village, Besharre. Now the 
district has been much more opened to tourists. Then the villages 
were isolated and life very simple, if not primitive. To many of 
the peasants, the Cedars were possessed of some holy power, of some 
mysterious life of their own which made them objects to be feared 
for reasons which could hardly be formulated. Certain of the older 
trees were believed to house spirits; one tree had a spring of water 
which rose through a hole in its ancient and hollow trunk; this 
combination of tree and water command great awe. I came across 
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only one man who believed that the Cedars themselves were possessed 
of a mystic life of their own. I was assured by him that if a cedar were 
cut it would bleed, bleed with blood like a human person and would 
find some means of wreaking vengeance. You may ask why I didn’t 
pull a branch down and prove that it didn't bleed. 1 don’t think these 
primeval superstitions are so easily cured. He would only have 
replied that, for reasons of its own, the tree was delaying action, and 
would bring about some dreadful retribution after I, like a coward, 
had escaped to Beirut leaving him, the man, to pay for my fool- 
hardiness. Anyway the trees were protected, and could not be 
mutilated. 

I do not need to stress the application of this story to the Old 
Testament, where we read of certain trees, amongst them the cedars, 
as being endowed with special sanctity. | have sometimes wondered 
about the fig tree, under which, one is repeatedly told, it 1s dangerous 
to sit or lie and rest. The reason given is that it is bad for the eyes 
but | cannot help thinking the tree must at some time have been 
associated with some malevolent Baal or spirit. 


Harvest celebrations 

Another custom which has come down from time immemorial is 
that of singing and rejoicing at the conclusion of a harvest. | was once 
camping with a Lebanese companion in the garden of a small house 
in an isolated village in Kesrawan. The village was surrounded by 
vineyards and our stay coincided with the end of the grape picking. 
As soon as it was dark and the evening meal was over, the men and 
many women (it was a Christian village) gathered round on the 
porch under the light of a single lantern hung overhead, and sang 
songs, all clapping together at the refrains or choruses. The rhythm 
of the songs was quite unlike the metre used in Classical Arabic. | 
think that would be true of most popular songs in Lebanese Arabic. 
Sometimes a man would sing, or chant, a couple of lines, and then all 
the others would join in a chorus, clapping and beating time with a 
drum. This would go on until quite late, to start again next sundown. 
Some of the songs were an invitation to friends and neighbours to 
come and share in the rejoicings: others were love-songs. | think we 
may well imagine similar celebrations in Canaan in early Hebrew 
times. 
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In numberless places we find little churches or chapels dedicated 
to a Saint called Mar Elias (St. Elijah), or Mar Yurius (St. George): 
both of these are confused together in the popular mind and also 
with a saint called “El Khadr,” literally “the green one.” This 
mysterious figure who is at home all over the Near East under a 
diversity of forms and names, is virtually worshipped by number'ess 
Muslims and Christians alike. He is in origin, however, neither 
Muslim nor Christian, but appears to be associated with the old 
nature gods. Various learned suggestions have been made for the 
origin of his name El Khadr. Monsieur Virolleaud, in an article on 
the Gods of Phoenicia (Antiquity, December, 1931), says: “Now it 
is a remarkable fact that in no part of the Muslim world is the hero 
El Khadir held in such esteem as amongst the Alouites (formerly 
called the Nosairis), that is to say, amongst the inhabitants of the 
very province of Syria in which Ras Shamra is situated; so much so 
that E! \hadir, whose fame is still so lively, has many points of 


resem| e to El, the old god of those northern Phoenicians who 
occu] e land of the Alouites 3,000 years ago and more.” 

i like to make two comments on that passage. The first is 
that t 1 general tendency, I think, to seek for traces of ancient 
beliefs ninantly amongst the Muslims, and to overlook the 
fact tha are just as alive, and sometimes more so, amongst the 
Christia cially the Christians of Lebanon. It is not so much, 
I think, in of religious sect, as one of geographical locality, 
and M. \ d correctly stresses the persistence of pagan beliefs 
in areas \ se beliefs were held several thousand years ago. 
And sec should note that although the Alouites come 
under the eading of Muslims, they are very far from being 
orthodox \\ There is a great deal that is pagan mixed with 
their beliefs customs, and we might well expect to find amongst 
them such Canaanite traces. 

El Khadr s. irtake of the nature both of a predominant 
ubiquitous god. snc of the old local Baals: he is a rain-bringer, he 
heals from sicaness, he accepts vows and offerings, he rescues 
travellers, there ). tte he cannot do. He is associated with certain 
spots, such as s} uid trees. In one tiny chapel dedicated to him 
which I once eiicred (a “Christian” chapel), built of stone just 


outside a mountain village, there was a picture of him riding a horse 
(apparently playing his “St. George” part), in front of which an oil 
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THE CEDARS STILL GROW 
lamp was kept burning all night. I was told that if the oil ever ran 
out before the morning, Mar Yurius would perform the miracle of 
keeping the wick alight until someone appeared to replenish the oil. 
Vows were paid to him. Outside the building was an old, and 
supposedly holy, tree. 

Another interesting subject is the analogy between the beginnings 
of prophecy amongst the Hebrews and those manifestations of 
ecstatic worship which appear to us in the guise of what we call the 
Dervish Orders. The religious psychology of the dervish, and the 
reli zious life he represents, existed in Palestine, Lebanon and Syria 
from earliest times; we find many examples in the early Old Testa- 
ment stories. 


Dancing dervishes 

Let us start with what is in the West, I suppose, the common 
conception of the dervish. | remember once in the 1930's watching a 
procession of dervishes passing down a narrow street in Damascus, 
dancing and whirling, cutting themselves with daggers and chanting 
and shouting as they went, surrounded by a crowd filled with super- 
stitious awe. Such a scene must have had much in common with that 
of the band of prophets meeting Saul. (I Sam. 10, 10.) 

Some years later, in Beirut, | was privileged to be invited to attend 
the weekly dhikr of a group of women attached to one of the bigger 
Dervish Orders. The meeting began with chanting from the Qur’an, 
followed by readings from a book written by one of the founders of 
the Order, after which the women rose and began the actual dhikr, 
the re-iteration of the Divine Name, Allah, together with that of His 
Unity. They swayed from side to side, and backwards and forwards, 
in the conventional way, their voices becoming increasingly loud and 
strained, and their movements increasingly violent until, hoarse and 
worn out, they sank to the ground. Such worship is described in 
Arabic by a word which means “‘ecstacy.”” My purpose in recounting 
this experience, however, is not to give an inadequate description of 
that which has been frequently well described, but to focus attention 
on the leader of the group, an elderly woman whose friendship I 
came to value highly. I never visited her in her home but I received 
spiritual encouragement. She was what would, I suppose, be called 
an ecstatic, but over and above those particular characteristics of 
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her mind and soul which expressed themselves through ecstatic 
experience, she rose higher to a knowledge of God and a fellowship 
with Him which enabled her to enter into a fruitful fellowship with 
others who also loved Him. She and all the members of her group. 
then, were ecstatics. From what | know of similar people, I have no 
doubt but that, like Samuel for instance, they all engaged in such 
activities as finding lost objects, or foretelling futures. But my friend, 
out of her closeness to God, was a spiritual leader beside. 

There has been amongst those who study the Old Testament quite 
a lot of discussion about the nature of the ecstatic experience, the 
nature of prophecy, about the connection—or lack of connection 
between the greater Hebrew prophets and the more popular seers. 
Some writers have sought analogies from Arabic Literature and 
biographical details of the Muslim mystics whose lives and sayings 
are recorded in early Arabic writings. While believing that there is 
much of interest and value relating to these problems which can be 
gained in this way, | would suggest that we should increasingly seek 
light—not in literature alone-—but perhaps equally in the Semitic 
world of today, where ecstatic experiences as such do not appear to 
divide those who are “popular” leaders of religion from the greater 
souls who truly lead men nearer to God. And despite the outward 
repudiation of the Mystic by the Orthodox, there is in reality no 
hard and fast line between the two. A closer or looser adherence to 
a mystic order is far commoner than we might suppose. Many 
Muslim men, even the younger ““modern” men of today, have a 
conviction that through contact with a Dervish leader they will be 
in touch with the Unseen World. 


Mysterious powers 


The Dervish leaders themselves may practise forms of “magic,” 
foretelling the future, hypnotism, or may have a reputation for 
levitation, and so on, all of which they use to encourage their 
followers. Examples are multitudinous. Actually it is often far from 
easy to analyse or understand wherein some of these strange powers 
lie. They are not just explained away as nonsense. Out of these 
leaders, however, emerge a few who, through their saintly character, 
or their sanctified wisdom and knowledge, will become shepherds to 
their flock. Few perhaps: but what proportion of the general popula- 
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tion did the Hebrew prophets represent ? Or for that matter what 
proportion of the English religious public can be said to be saintly 
leaders ? The fact stands that many a good and pious Muslim has, 
at one time or another, been an ecstatic, and had intimate association 
with an ecstatic group. 

To sum up. The Hebrew “popular” prophets or seers cannot have 
been far removed from the popular ecstatics of Islam. The Hebrew 
classical prophets soared to heights beyond any so far reached by a 
Muslim teacher. But | would submit the difference is one of degree 
and that, allowing for differences of theology, the mode of religious 
expression and the spiritual atmosphere of Hebrew and Muslim are 
not unlike. Both are Semitic. I have also tried to show that the old 
Canaanite spirit 1s sull alive. That also is Semitic. Scholars of the 
Old Testament frequently urge that a wider knowledge of Semitics 
should be brought to the study of the Old Testament. It is, I think. 
enrichening when that knowledge ts not limited to classical times, 
but widened to include experience of Semitic life and thought today. 


Charles Singer 1876-1960 


JAMES PARKES 


Dr. Charles Singer, Professor Emeritus of the History of 

Medicine at London University, died on June 10th. Dr. Singer 

was widely recognised as a pre-eminent scholar in the history of 

medicine, but his interests extended into many other fields, 
and particularly into Christian-Jewish relations. 


HARLES SINGER was more than a member of the Council 
C of Christians and Jews, more even than a founder member. He 
was one of that small group of men, Jews, Christians and humanists, 
who saw from the beginning the menace of racialism and national 
socialism to all the deepest roots and the highest values which 
western civilisation had achieved. It was a small group, because it 
called for a rare combination of experience and perception, and this 
combination Charles Singer had in the fullest measure. 

Although he could sum up the officials of religion as “those people 
with funny hats” —and develop on the spot a delicious anthropology 
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and philosophy of the significance of the hat-——Charles knew and 
loved the deep roots which he had as a Jew through his father, the 
much beloved rabbi who was the translator of “Singer’s Prayer 
Book"; and he had a profound understanding of Christianity and 
many rich friendships with Christian leaders of the calibre of Bell of 
Chichester. But he combined with this, through his own personal 
academic distinction, entry into the scientific world of today and 
equally intimate friendship with the scientists of many lands and 
languages. To stay at Kilmarth was always a joy and an experience, 
for one might meet with men and women of world-wide distinction, 
and, with them, the young and unknown whom Charles always 
delighted to encourage. 


The serenity of true greatness 

In June, 1937, he was asked to prepare a memorandum for the 
International Missionary Council on The Christian Approach to Jews, 
and the pamphlet which resulted went through a number of editions. 
It was a masterly statement, but infused with a sense of pity and 
distress which was almost unique in the work which his immense 
knowledge might have made a diatribe against Christian arrogance 
and intolerance, and which did remind Christians of their appalling 
record, contemporary as well as historical, in their relations with 
Jews and Judaism. Christian participation in persecution, and 
Christian inactivity towards the victims of persecution was to him 
always incomprehensible. In the end it gave him a distaste for 
religious discussion, but not before he had published in The Christian 
Failure one of the most moving criticisms which Christian theology 
and practice has had to face. It is not surprising that the Church 
practically ignored it, and Charles retired into his shell, devoting 
himself more and more to the endless researches and explorations in 
which his mind, right up to the end of his life, delighted. Charles 
Singer had the serenity, the humility and the integrity of true great- 
ness; and he was happy in the devotion and understanding which 
united him to his wife, Dorothea Singer, to whom our sympathies 
inevitably go out at this time. 





The Mark Twain of Yiddish Literature 


JOSEPH LEFTWICH 


Sholem  Aleichem, whose 
Yiddish stories made him a 
writer of universal fame, was 
born 100 years ago. This 
appreciation by Joseph Left- 
wich, a leading authority on 
Yiddish literature, is repro- 
duced with acknowledgments 
to the “UNESCO Courier.” 





“ CHOLEM ALFICHEM Is the Jewish 

S form of greeting, like “How 
d’you do?” or “Glad to meet 
you,” only the literal translation 
is ““Peace to you,” and the words 
are Hebrew, which is one of the 
two main components of the 
Yiddish language, as Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman-French are of Eng- 
lish. The Arabs whose language is 
akin to Hebrew have the similar 
“Salaam Aleikhem,” with the same 
meaning. Jerusalem derives from 
the same word, “Sholem”: “City 
of Peace.” It is the age-old Jewish 
salutation—after a pogrom, after 
expulsion, after whatever tribula- 
lation, just as on a quiet, undis- 
turbed stroll or in visiting a friend, 
a Jew meeting another greets him, 
“Sholem Aleichem,” and receives the answer “*Aleichem Sholem”: 
“To you peace!” 

Sholem Aleichem, the great writer, the centenary of whose birth 
is being widely observed this year, explained that he adopted the 
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name out of respect for his father, a solid scholar and business man, 
so as not to embarrass him by his light-hearted stories. Instead of 
writing as Sholem Rabinovitch he added Aleichem to his first name 

It was a stroke of genius. The name opened all doors to him: ia 
every Yiddish-speaking home he was a welcome guest-——*‘Come in, 
Sholem Aleichem!” He came in, he spoke to the people, and they 
spoke to him. They told him about their life, and he wrote it down, 
in their own folk-tongue, in their folk-idiom. He caught the folk- 
spirit and the folk-humour of the Jewish masses, the millions of 
Yiddish-speaking Jews who were living in the Pale of Jewish Settle- 
ment in Czarist Russia. 

He pictures his characters speaking to him, telling him their 
stories, ““Now I ask you, Panie (Mr.) Sholem Aleichem, isn’t it a 
story worth writing down?” “Before Sholem Aleichem those Jews 
of the folk hadn’t spoken in literature.” Dr. Bickel, the President 
of the Yiddish PEN Centre, has written. “They were spoken about 
Not tll Sholem Aleichem did they speak themselves, their own 
words, the endless flow of words that lay so heavy on their hearts.” 

There have been and there are other great Yiddish writers: 
Mendele, Peretz, Sholem Asch. Yiddish is not a one-man literature, 
but no other Yiddish writer made the Jewish people articulate as 
did Sholem Aleichem. 

Sholem Aleichem lived and wrote in Russia before the First World 
War, when Poland and the Baltic States were part of the Czar’s 
domains and a mass of six million Jews lived in compact settlements 
in a comparatively small concentrated area, with an almost com- 
pletely autonomous Jewish life. He died in 1916, before the Revolu- 
tion which changed the entire face of Jewish life in those parts. 

He could not have foreseen the Second World War in which 
nearly six million Jews, almost the entire Jewish population of 
Eastern Europe, were massacred in the death camps and the gas 
ovens. It is understandable therefore that many Jews in England 
and France and above all in America and in Israel who are them- 
selves immigrants from Europe or the children of immigrants, look 
back nostalgically on the world of Sholem Aleichem as the world 
of their childhood or that of their parents and grand-parents. And 
often in the tone of a valedictory, as a world that has vanished 
from the earth. 

But Sholem Aleichem is too great a writer to have created people 
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in his books who would so soon have vanished from the earth. Hts 
figures are too full of Jewish and universal humanity to die. They 
still live among the survivors in Eastern Europe, and among the 
immigrants and their children and grandchildren in America and 
Israel and England and France and other places, not only among 
those who still use Yiddish as one of their languages, but even among 
those who no longer know the Yiddish language in which Sholem 
Aleichem wrote, and can read him only in translation. They com- 
municate themselves as characters in great literature do, to others 
who do not themselves belong to that stock and derive from that 
milieu. 


Commemorative stamps 

His works exist in Russian translations, just as they do in Hebrew, 
in English and even in Chinese. He has millions of Russians and 
Ukrainian readers—otherwise there would have been no point in 
the Soviet authorities issuing a Sholem Aleichem postage stamp for 
his centenary. The Israeli Government also issued a centenary stamp 
for a great Jewish writer, who was an early Zionist, and whose 
works exist in a complete and very popular Hebrew translation by 
his son-in-law, I. D. Berkovitch. 

A volume of Sholem Aleichem stories was issued for his centenary 
in Yiddish by the State Publishing House in Moscow, and the intro- 
duction emphasizes that “Russia was his homeland. It was here that 
he wrote; his people lived on this soil. There is no corner in this 
land where his work is not known, translated in millions of copies 
in many of the languages of the Soviet Union.” His work was known 
to the great Russian writers of his time: Maxim Gorki, who had a 
great admiration for Sholem Aleichem, said after reading one of his 
books: “A wonderful book. I laughed and wept. It sparkles with a 
good, healthy and wise love for the people.” 

As a great humorist Sholem Aleichem compares in many ways 
to Mark Twain, who is said to have introduced himself once to 
Sholem Aleichem as the “American Sholem Aleichem”; he recalls 
Mark Twain particularly in his great book of the adventures of a 
young boy, Mottel the orphan, who, in the different environment 
and with the different speech, is a true brother to Huckleberry Finn. 
Like Mark Twain too, he makes it difficult for some readers to 
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realize that the prolific joker who keeps them chuckling and laugh- 
ing is, under the cap and bells, a very significant delineator of 
character and social conditions. His humour has an immense social 
awareness, irony and pity; he has fresh, bubbling humour, but also 
a bitter wit. 

Sholem Aleichem wrote prolifically. At home, on his travels, ill 
in bed, he was always writing, and in his 57 years of life his output 
of short stories, novels, sketches and plays was enormous. 

But the three figures around whom he wrote much of his work 
are Mottel the orphan boy, Menachem Mendel, the businessman, 
and Tevya, the dairy farmer. Menachem Mendel ts constantly 
chasing dreams of a financial success that always eludes him; a 
restless, impatient seeker, he is here, there and everywhere, full of 
madcap schemes, the eternal optimist, a Micawber type. Tevya is 
a poor, hardworking village Jew, rooted to the soil, patient and 
plodding, weighed down by poverty and troubles, yet steadfast and 
unshakable, with a deep faith in God and His ways, that he is 
sure will in the end put everything right. 

And Sholem Aleichem was all three himself. He was Mottel the 
orphan boy. His mother died when he was 13, and he was brought 
up by his grandfather. He spent several years in his teens and also, 
after a short interval, in his twenties on a big land estate owned 
by his father-in-law, on whose death he became the administrator 
of the estate: he observed the life of the Jewish and non-Jewish 
farmers and village people, and felt much of their attachment to 
the soil. He spoke of his years on the land as the happiest years 
of his life. And he was in many ways himself Menachem Mendel. 
He was on the Stock Exchange in Kiev and in Odessa. He undertook 
all sorts of business ventures, always unsuccessfully. “I tried all 
trades, but failed in all.’ he said of himself. In all except literature 
where he became a great figure. 

He projected something of himself into Menechem Mendel, into 
Tevya, into Mottel, and also into some of their accompanying 
figures—family and friends and acquaintances. He observed and 
absorbed and recreated. Menachem Mendel and Tevya and Mottel 
are all drawn bigger than life-size, and more real than just one 
person. They are a synthesis of the human boy, of the soil-bound 
stolid farmer, of the restless dreamer-speculator. Sholem Aleichem 
took his people as he saw them, as they spoke to him, and added 
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himself as an ingredient—the yeast which made them rise to the 
height of the universal; he made them poetry. 

And because he made more of them than the common man, 
because he gave them universality, imagination, poetry, immortality, 
the world of Sholem Aleichem has not passed. People still recognize 
themselves in his characters. So many orphan boys everywhere are 
Mottels. So many Jewish farmers in Israel and America are Tevyas. 
So many business men engaged in big speculations are Menachem 
Mendels. Dr. Emmanuel Pat in New York has written an essay in 
which he traces the development 
of Mottel and his circle in 
American life today. He has found 
them all still there, with Ameri- 
canized names, with different 
economic and social conditions, 
yet in character unchanged. 

Sholem Aleichem would have 
recognized them, as others do. 
When he was in London in 1906 
he himself recognized them in 
London streets and homes then. 
They are still recognizably alive 
today, because they were never 
only real people but are timeless 
and enduring. And his voice and 
his writings are not only for Jews 
but for all people. 


TEVYA THE DAIRYMAN 
One of Sholem Aleichem’s best- 
known characters. 

The figure at the beginning of this 
article is Menachem Mendel, the 


businessman. 











South African Impressions 


HAROLD SOREF 


Mr. Harold Soref, a well-known journalist and writer on political 

issues and current affairs, has recently returned from a two-year 

business assignment in South Africa. Here he gives his impres- 

sions, particularly of the Jewish Community and of Jewish- 
Christian relations. 


LTHOUGH the struggle for power in Africa has now moved 
A northwards, South Africa has received more than its share of 
international headlines. It remains, however, the most advanced, 
peaceful and developed state in that turbulent continent. It has 
achieved a way of life, not always equitably implemented, for all its 
citizens, which is beyond the grasp of any other African country. 
The great majority of the white population differs little over political 
fundamentals. In their country homelands, where the vast mass of 
Africans dwell, there is little interest in politics. Even in the urban 
locations. only a small minority of Bantus are politically-minded, 
and the excesses and intimidation of the political bosses are in- 
extricably interwoven with gangsterism and violence in the minds 
and experience of the average African. According to a gallup-poll I 
conducted over 50,000 miles of travelling by road, the best known 
white personality was neither Dr. Verwoerd, President Eisenhower 
nor Mr. Khrushchev, but Mr. Elvis Presley. 

After addressing more than a hundred meetings and almost every 
Jewish community in the sub-continent, I was struck by the excellent 
Christian-Jewish relations, particularly in the rural areas where 
Afrikaans and Jews are often the only white elements in the popula- 
tion. Perhaps this is due to the ubiquitous presence of Jews, with 
their synagogues and distinctive customs, ever since the earliest 
white settlement, and above all in agricultural districts. This has 
made possible a greater awareness of Jews, and Judaism, than in 
Britain for example, where most counties contain neither a synagogue 
nor a Jewish community. 

In South Africa, the street map of an average town indicates the 
Jewish place of worship. Whereas it is almost inevitable to progress 
from John O’Groats to Land’s End without discerning a Jewish 
place of worship, it is impossible to travel from Cape Town, Durban 
or Johannesburg in any direction without noticing a synagogue. This 
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is rather on account of its traditional architecture than for any other 
means of identification. One Sunday afternoon, roaming around 
Doornfontein, which is roughly the Johannesburg equivalent of 
Whitechapel, and equally significant in nostalgia rather than effect- 
iveness, | found a cluster of unmistakable synagogues. 

It was a rather modest but gracious edifice which particularly 
attracted my attention. A native woman was squatting in the 
Synagogue grounds. “And what,” | asked her, “is this synagogue 
called ?” “This baas,”’ she replied, “is the “Fencing by Jewish Syna- 
gogue’.”’ | suggested this was improbable and after reminding me that 
her husband had been the caretaker for many years and surely he 
knew, I indicated a desire to meet him. A venerable African emerged 
and confirmed his wife’s intelligence. Not satisfied, | asked for evi- 
dence and was beckoned to the grass verge and beyond. Revealed the 
caretaker, “It’s written here, master.” On the railings appeared the 
words: “Fencing by Bain Bros. Johannesburg.” 

The viability of a Jewish community is far less in South Africa 
than elsewhere. Ten families apparently sustain a community and a 
“Reverend.” In the small town of Louis Trichardt, one family 
maintains an adequate place of worship on the main road to Rho- 
desia. Adjoining the Synagogue is a minister's flat, but as there has 
been no incumbent for some years and it is regarded as unseemly to 
let the accommodation to a less spiritual personage, this apartment 
on the Great North Road ts likely to remain untenanted. 

At the other extremity of South Africa, near Cape Town, there is 
a particularly active Jewish community in Muizenberg. It is peculiar 
in that it is mainly active during the holiday months which is hardly 
surprising as it is the most popular rendezvous for Jews on vacation 
from Central and Southern Africa. In the main road of this unusually 
unattractive resort is a butcher shop carrying an unfamiliar combina- 
tion of signs juxtaposed. ““Kosher Butchery” and “Join our Christ- 
mas Club now.” As if to add emphasis to incongruity, I noticed 
immediately opposite a cottage with the coat of arms of an ancient 
English noble family strongly associated with the Church of England 
on the gate, and a mezzuzah on the door-post. It took an entire day 
to discover that the original occupant was the subject of an early 
Cape scandal and the present occupant was the shammas of the local 
synagogue and completely unaware of the significance of the name 
of his home or of its armorial bearings. 
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It would be invidious to select examples of goodwill between 
Christians and Jews in social and community service. However, two 
particularly noble gestures occurred in the Orange Free State and in 
the Northern Transvaal. A former minister of Aberdeen and Great 
Yarmouth, the Rev. J. I. Levine, has the record of longest service 
with the South African Jewish Community. For many years he has 
ministered to Pietersburg, but when he moved from the Synagogue 
House to a married daughter’s home some distance away, the City 
Council not merely erected a bench to enable the rabbi to rest 
midway between his Synagogue and home, but an extension of the 
street lighting system. The degree day that ex-Liverpudlian Rabbi 
Dr. S. Coleman, chief minister of the Bloemfontein Hebrew Congre- 
gation, was due to receive his Ph.D. from the University of the 
Orange Free State, was the Jewish sabbath. For that reason Dr. 
Coleman felt it would not be proper for him to attend the ceremony 
for his admission to the degree. A special graduation ceremony was 
held at which the Rector conferred the degree on the rabbi. There 
is a close interest at the Universities in Hebrew scholarship. 

On the other hand, I was told of Jewish benefactions and public 
spirit. The war record of the Durban Jewish Club acquired inter- 
national and lasting renown. It is a common practice for Jews to 
contribute to the erections of Christian places of worship and there 
have been handsome Christian gifts to the building of new syna- 
gogues 

On account of the influence of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
religion plays a big part in organised and private life, particularly in 
the country and smaller towns. This is often accompanied by more 
than religious tolerance, but generosity. On one occasion I was 
addressing a Rotary Club in a small town during Passover. To my 
amazement before each Jew present was an ample supply of Marzos 
and Passover wine. Perhaps it was because several of the active mem- 
bers were Jews. Unlike any other country I have visited Jews 
occupied a very active part in the civic life of country towns. 

Similarly the South African Jewish Press, which is of a high 
standard, is surprisingly widely read by Christians. As it appears for 
general distribution in barber shops, and in the waiting rooms of 
Jewish professional men, who no less equally abound, this is 
explicable. 

It would be inaccurate to be dogmatic about the views of South 
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African Jews on “apartheid”. The South African Jewish Board of 
Deputies has not made a public pronouncement because there are 
many varying views. Those Jews who were arrested after Sharpeville 
were remote from the Jewish community and were known for their 
left-wing affiliations. All four political parties have Jewish supporters. 
In the country towns where the National Party is predominant a 
number of Jews vote Nationalist. In the large cities the United Party 
probably commands overwhelming Jewish support. More than 
ninety per cent of white South Africans are in agreement with 
segregation, which has been the traditional system of society. The 
major political controversy is over its implementation. Leading 
rabbis have condemned apartheid from their pulpits: others have 
upheld the doctrine. South African Jewry recognises that it is 
inextricably a segment of the general white population with whom its 
destiny ts linked. From the African Nationalist standpoint the white 
man is the enemy regardless of his political complexion. It is the 
pigmentation of his skin. Not long ago a leading Jewish social 
worker among the natives was hacked to death for this very reason 
and events in the Congo have fortified this view. 

Many Jews were apprehensive of the National Party. But its 
record since taking office has allayed these suspicions. It has shown 
great friendship to Israel, which counts in an almost exclusively 
Zionist community, and Cabinet Ministers have gone out of their 
way to dispel underlying fears. Jews have been appointed to leading 
public positions and there are five Jewish judges of the Supreme 
Court. 

The peculiar position of South African Jewry ts largely due to the 
essential sociological structure of the defined groupings among the 
whites no less than among the non-whites. Bantus, Coloured and 
Indians form three very distinct races. Afrikaans, British and Jews 
are hardly less conscious of their respective backgrounds, spheres 
and even social segregation. There is very little gravitation from one 
group to another. 

Just as the Afrikaans is very Afrikaans, the Englishman or Scots- 
man in Natal is often a caricature of the home product, the Jew ts 
sometimes inclined to be no less chauvinistic. To what an extent 
national unity can be created from such diversity is surprising. 
Perhaps it is easier because its not odd being different. Almost 


everyone Is. 








Causerie 


HE DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHRISTIANS AND JEWS goes on in many 
ea places. One example was a conference between Roman 
Catholics and Jews—the second of its kind—organised by the 
Dominican Order in England at Spode House, Rugeley, in June. The 
theme of this conference was “The Messiah in Christian and Jewish 
Teaching.” I understand that plans are already in hand for a further 
conference next year, on the Christian and Jewish understanding of 
the idea of ““The Chosen People.” 

* * * * 

We have often mentioned ANNE FRANK, the Jewish girl, murdered 
by the Nazis, whose Diary has given the world such an insight into 
the mind of a persecuted people. An International Youth Centre ts 
now being established, under the Anne Frank Foundation and based 
on the house in Amsterdam where the Frank family lived in hiding. 
It will provide an international conference centre for young people, 
and promote understanding and realisation of the ideals which 
permeate the whole of Anne’s Diary. It is a fitting memorial to a girl 
who through her Diary has become the representative of her own 
whole generation 

* *« * 

| like the following COMMENT ON BROTHERHOOD by Dr. Kurt 
Ihlenfeld in an address to the Berlin Council of Christians and Jews: 
“One man will act in the spirit of brotherhood because he ts a 
follower of Christ, another because of the satisfaction that comes 
from good deeds. a third from humanitarian motives, a fourth 
because he believes in the wisdom of the East, a fifth to make 
amends for his own wrongdoings, a sixth because of the example 
of others. a seventh out of gratitude for the blessings he enjoys. 
an eighth in the hope of a heavenly reward, a ninth simply out of 
pity. and a tenth as a reaction against injustice.” 


* * 


We extend to all our Jewish readers our sincere greetings on the 
occasion of the JEWISH NEW YEAR 5721, on September 22nd, and 
would assure them that the thoughts of their Christian colleagues on 
the Council will be with them both in the celebration of the New Year 
itself, and in the solemn observance and fasting of the Day of 


Atonement 








About Ourselves 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSECUTION 
AND PREJUDICE is the title of this 
year’s Robert Waley Cohen Memorial 
Lecture. The Lecturer will be Dr 
David  Stafford-Clark, Consultant 
Physician of the Department of 
Psychological Medicine and Director 
of the York Clinic, at Guy’s Hospital. 
and the Chair will be taken by Lord 
Cohen of Birkenhead, Professor of 
Medicine at the University of Liver- 
pool. The Lecture will be at §.30 p.m. 
on Tuesday, 22nd November, in the 
William Beveridge Hall, Senate House, 
University of London, Malet Street, 
W.C.1. All readers of Common Ground 
are invited to attend, but it will be 
appreciated if those who hope to be 
present will advise us beforehand 


MR. EDMUND DE ROTHSCHILD, Joint 
Honorary Treasurer of the Council, 
will be the guest of honour at a Ban- 


quet to be held by the Canadian 
Council of Christians and Jews in 
Toronto on September 26th. The 


Canadian Council is a very active body, 
engaged in a nation-wide programme. 
and it is hoped that this Banquet will 
mark the beginning of an even more 
effective and extensive period in its life 
(It is interesting to note that the 
Canadian budget is already five times 
that of the Council in Great Britain.) 
We extend greetings and good wishes 
to our colleagues in Canada on this 
occasion 


THE LONDON SocteTy of Jews and 
Christians has again arranged what 
promises to be an extremely interesting 
series of lectures during the winter 
months. Full details are to be found in 
an announcement elsewhere in this 
issue of Common Ground, but we 
commend these meetings to. our 
readers, and urge all who can to 
attend them. They will be sure of an 
interesting and instructive evening. 


NEWS FROM MANCHESTER includes 
plans for a series of meetings over the 
weekend of October 29th to 31st, when 
the Rev. W. W. Simpson, General 
Secretary of the Council, will be in the 
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City. Mr. Simpson will preach at 
Methodist and Anglican Churches on 
the Sunday, and will speak at a Jewish 
Youth Group, at a public meeting, and 
at a meeting of the University Student 
Societies. Manchester is also arranging 
its usual varied programme of winter 
meetings, and is again fixing a series 
of showings of the film “The Toy- 
maker” in junior and senior schools. 


THE HULL BRANCH of the Council 
is also arranging a series of meetings to 
coincide with a visit by the General 
Secretary, on November 12th to 14th 
They will include the Annual General 
Meeting of the Branch when Dr. Cyril 
Bibby, Principal of the Hull Teachers’ 
Training College, will be the first 
speaker. Dr. Bibby, who is a member 
of the Council’s Working Group on 
the Diminution of Prejudice, is author 
of the book Race. Prejudice and 
Education. On November 14th there 
will be a conference of Christian and 
Jewish clergy and ministers in Hull, 
the second such conference to be held 
in the City 


WILLESDEN COUNCIL OF Christians 
and Jews held its Annual Garden Party 
on June 16th, at Dollis Hill House, 
Gladstone Park. This was a _ very 
pleasant function, honoured by the 
presence of the Mayor of Willesden, 
which provided an opportunity for 
members of the Council to meet one 
another on a social occasion. The 
branch again organised a publicity and 
information stall during the Willesden 
Show—a useful means of bringing tts 
work to the notice of a wider public 


READERS will be interested to note 
that a fully revised edition of Mr. A. I 
Polack’s pamphlet To/erance—can it be 
taught ’ is now in course of printing 
This is an invaluable handbook for 
teachers, indicating ways in which 
tolerant attitudes can be encouraged 
both through many of the subjects of 
the formal curriculum, and in extra- 


mural activities. Copies may be 
ordered from the Council's office, 
price 2s. 2d. including postage. 
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Bridges, Not Walls 
By Morris S. Lazaron 
(The Citadel Press, $3.50) 


This book, by a_ distinguished 
American Rabbi, controversialist and 
painter, has an interest and relevance 
far beyond the boundaries of the 
United States. From 1914 until 1949 
Morris Lazaron was minister of the 
Baltimore Hebrew Congregation, 
which under his ministry became one 
of the leading Reform Synagogues in 
the country. On his retirement from 
Baltimore he travelled, worked, wrote 
and lectured as a vigorous campaigner 
against what he believed to be the 
dangerous chauvinism of American 
and indeed general Zionism. For him 
chauvinism ts the very negation of the 
essential universalism of Judaism. Most 
recently he has found fulfilment as an 
artist of sufficient standing to hold one 
man exhibitions in New York, Boston 
and Paris 

In this, his latest book, the genius of 
the artist in the vivid 
presentation of strongly held views 
from which many of its readers will 
dissent but by which none can fail to 
be stimulated—and helped—if only to 
a re-examination of his own position 
This is because the author's intention 
is essentially positive, and creative. He 
is a builder of bridges, not walls; and 
in particular, bridges between Christ- 
ians and Jews 

“IT want Jews to understand their 
Christian neighbours better,” he writes 
“and Christians to understand Jews 
better. Even more than that, | want to 
see intelligent comprehension between 
Christians and Jews of each other's 
traditions and ideals. as well as 
sympathetic co-operation in those 
fields where they have much in 
common.” In his attempt to promote 
such understanding, to further such 
co-operation, Rabbi Lazaron is inter- 
ested, less with the outward forms of 
religious observance than tn the under- 
lying similarities and differences be- 
tween systems of faith. He is searching 


is to be found 


so 
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in his criticism of “‘our Religions which 
have often became divisive forces; and 
credal and denominational ambitions 
that have masked the brother-hood 
that is prayed for and preached from 
every pulpit.’” He is less satisfying in 
his attempted explanation of what he 
means by religion. His approach ts 
pragmatic rather than philosophical 
His test of the validity of a religious 
experience (and he has good authority 
for applying it!) is in the fruits it 
produces in the life of the man of real 
faith. 

But whether one agrees or disagrees 
with this or that point I find it difficult 
to believe that there is anyone who 
would not feel the better for reading 
this book. Honest dissent is a healthy 
stimulus to creative thought and 
action. Agreement may afford much 
needed encouragement in certain 
situations, but as bridges are held in 
position by the balanced tension of 
opposing forces, this book by reason 
of this very tension it creates is a 
splendid example of the title it carries 


Write and Reveal 
By Paula Friedenhain 
(Peter Owen, 30s. Od.) 


“Write and Reveal,” by Paula 
Friedenhain, is a fascinating study of 
a subject about which too many people 
jump to conclusions much too easily 
graphology. The idea that handwriting 
may serve as a medium for conveying. 
consciously, what we want to say 
(always assuming that the recipient 
can read what we have written) and, 
quite unconsciously, something about 
ourselves, is widely accepted. It is 
frequently exploited at charity fetes 
and bazaars. 

But serious students of what, pro- 
perly used, can be a helpful guide to 
the understanding of a person, are too 
few. Paula Friedenhain is one of them 
There is nothing here of the “quack” 
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or the amateur, but an authoritative 
exposition of a subject to which she 
clearly attaches great importance. 
From an account of the technique of 
her teacher, Robert Saudek, the author 
goes on to deal with the contribution 
that a knowledge of graphology can 
bring to the service of human relation- 
ships, of emotional guidance, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. There 
are chapters also dealing with symbols, 
inebriety in handwriting, mental dis- 
turbances expressed in handwriting, 
and the handwriting and drawings of 
deaf and of normal children. 

The book is copiously illustrated 
with specimens of an extraordinary 
variety of handwritings which, to- 
gether with the commentary on them, 
the reader will find of absorbing in- 
terest. But it is not a book to be read 
just for the fun of it! The analysis of 
handwriting, as Paula Friedenhain 
reminds us, “involves grave respon- 
sibilities’ and, on her own showing, 
calls for the most serious and careful 
study. 


A Study of Hebrew Thought 
By Claude Tresmontant 
(Desclee Co., New York) 

This work deals with what might be 
called “*biblical metaphysics.”’ In his 
penetrating foreword, John O6ester- 
reicher of the Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies, suggests that we are 
inclined to regard this phrase as a 
contradiction in terms. “Time and 
again,” he writes, ““we have been told 
that prophecy is the special domain of 
the ancient Hebrews and philosophy 
that of the Greeks. Hebrew 
thought is unspeculative.’ 

It is the Special purpose of this 
“sketch” or “blueprint’’ as the author 
calls it, to show that Hebrew thought 
was based on a philosophical concept 
of its own, independent of, and indeed, 
fundamentally opposed to the Hellenic. 
The latter which received its most 
complete expression in the writings of 
Plotinus and the Neo-Platonic school 
was “‘Manichean”™ in character and 
rested on a belief in the ultimate 
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dualism of the universe. The physical 
world including man was a degrada- 
tion of the One, so that “‘Existence in 
this world is an exile; the body is a 
tomb; the soul’s ‘incorporation’ a 
downfall. From this (according to 
Plato) we see in what direction we 
should strive: from here below to there 
above, the promptest possible escape.” 

To Hebrew philosophy on the other 
hand there was no contradiction in the 
universe. Since the one God created it, 
it bears the impress of His own nature. 
“He saw that it was good.’ The 
dichotomy between the material and 
the spiritual, between body and soul, 
therefore disappears—‘‘the _ biblical 
world is a world in which the idea of 
matter does not occur’; but there is a 
distinction between what is fabricated, 
e.g. a chair, and what is created. 
“Idolatry is primarily a confusion of 
the fabricated object with the created 
being.” 

The argument is logically presented 
and supported by a wealth of quota- 
tions from both Greek and Hebraic 
sources. It is brought to bear, too, on 
the later philosophy of Descartes, 
Spinoza and Bergson, as well as 
modern trends of thought such as are 
expressed in Marxist materialism and 
psycho-analysis. Two possible criti- 
cisms may arise in regard to the 
otherwise admirable treatment of this 
profound and extremely exciting sub- 
ject. One is that, in his passionate 
concern to establish the superiority of 
Hebraic to Hellenic thought, he tends 
to overlook the creative element in the 
latter—there is, for instance. no 
allusion to the eminently creative spirit 
to be found in Greek tragedy, or the 
influence that the myth has had on 
Christian theology. (Significantly the 
only myth mentioned is the pessimistic 
one of Pluto’s “‘cave.”) Secondly the 
writer seems to assume throughout, 
except in a passing reference to the 
Pharisees, that Christian and Jewish 
philosophy were identical. It is a pity 
for instance that in his treatment of 
Israel and the Incarnation he no- 
where draws attention to the funda- 
mental difference of outlook between 
them—but perhaps to have attempted 
this would mean the writing of another 
book. 








LONDON SOCIETY OF JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 


Public Meetings 1960-61 


To be held at King’s Weigh House Church Hall, Binney Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1, at 7 p.in 





Thursday, November 3rd, 1960 
JEWISH MISCONCEPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 
CHRISTIAN MISCONCEPTIONS OF JUDAISM 

Rabbi Dr. Leslie Edgar 

The Rey. Canon Marcus Knight 

Chairman; The Very Rev. Dr. W. R. Matthews 


This Meeting will be preceded at 6.30 p.m. by the Annual General of the Society 


Wednesday, December 7th, 1960 


THE JEWISH AND THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES 
TOWARDS CONVERSION 

The Rey. John D. Rayner 

Viss J. Funnell 


Wednesday, February Ist, 196] 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS BETWEEN JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 
Panel: Rabbi Dr. Leslie 1. Edgar, The Rev. Canon Marcus Knight 
Vr. A. 1. Polack, The Rev. W. W. Simpson 
Dr. David Stafjerd-Clark 


Thursday, February 23rd, 1961 
THE PSALMS IN JEWISH AND IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


The Rev. 1. Livingstone 
The Rev. T. P. Strachan 


Wednesday, March 22nd, 1961 


THE HISTORY OF JEWISH CHRISTIAN RELATIONS 
The Rev. Dr. J. W. Parkes 








